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A  'LINCOLN  POEM' 
BY  PHILHARMONIC 


"Lucia"  at  the  Manhattan  and  "Par- 
sifal"  and  "Carmen"  at  the 
Metropolitan.     v'  V 

ALL  IN  THE   MUSIC    OF  A  Lay 


Yesterday's  musical  activities  included 
"Parsifal,"  a  Philharmonic  concert, 
''Lucia  di  Lammermoor"  and  "Car- 
men." 

At  Carnegie  Hall  the  Philharmonic 
Society  took  due  note  of  the  two  cen- 
tenaries now  on  the  public  mind — the 
centenary  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
■  ?eentenary  of  Mendelssohn.  Of  the  Men- 
delssohn mania  that  has  mildly  per- 
turbed the  concert  halls  for  a  month  the 
music  public  is  frankly  tired,  and  it  was 
with  a  sigh  of  resignation  that  many 
members  of  that  public  noticed  yester- 
day that  M.  Safonoff  had  permitted 
Mischa  Elman  to  play  a  Mendelssohn 
violin  concerto  on  the  Philharmonic  pro- 
gramme. Mischa  Elman  can  play  Men- 
delssohn entertainingly  enough,  but  a 
palate  surfeited  with  Mendelssohnian 
sweetness  felt  inclined  to  reject  yet  more 
of  that  sweetness. 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  centenary  has 
inspired  M.  F.  Stahlberg,  a  young  com- 
poser of  considerable  ability,  with  an 
Abraham  Lincoln  symphonic  tone  poem 
and  the  Philharmonic  to  play  it.  All 
that  need  be  said  of  M.  Stahlberg's  music 
is  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  clever  and  well- 
versed  young  man. 

But  the  composition  might  as  well 
nave  been  entitled  "Pericles  and  As- 
pasia,"  "Oliver  Cromwell,"  or  even  "Graf 
von  Waldersee"  for  any  light  it  threw 
upon  the  character  and  career  of  the 
American  President.  But  this  is  charac- 
teristic of  nearly  all  programme  music, 
and  rather  than  dwell  on  the  inadvisabil- 
ity  of  giving  elaborate  titles  to  musical 
compositions  let  us  congratulate  the 
young  tone  poet  upon  the  rnusicality  of 
many  of  his  ideas  and  the  undoubted 
scholarship  of  his  treatment  of  them. 

"Parsifal"  at  the  Metropolitan  was 
adorned  with  M.  Carl  Burrian  for  the 
first  time.  His  was  a  solid  and  a  trust- 
worthy performance — simple,  dignified 
and  at  times  vocally  forceful.  Madame 
Fremstad,  M.  Feinhals  and  M.  Blass, 
who  manages  to  make  Amportas  almost 
interesting,  guaranteed  a  good  perform- 
ance. M.  Hertz  conducted  with  his  usual 
profound  seriousness  of  purpose. 

"Carmen"  was  given  in  the  evening. 
At  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  a  hol- 
iday audience  in  the  evening  enjoyed 
Madame  Tetrazzini's  brilliant  vocaliza- 
tion and  radiantly  beautiful  voice  in 
"Lucia." 
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LINCOLN  IN  A  TONE  POEM 


.4    AWJELTF    AT    THE  PHIL- 
HARMONIC CONCERT. 


First  Performance  Here  of  a  Very  Long 
Composition  by  Fritz  Stahlberg 
— Mlscha  Elman  Plays  Mendelssohn's 
Violin  Concerto  With  Beautiful  Tone. 

It  may  have  been  fortunate  that  the 
pixth  afternoon  concert  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  fell  upon  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Lincoln.  At  any  rate  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  Fritz  Stahlberg  thought 
'so.  Mr.  Stahlberg  is  an  American  com- 
poser and  in  the  intervals  of  composition 
tie  plays  upon  a  violin  in  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  Yesterday  he  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  appearing  in  the  dual  capacity  of 
jomposer  and  conductor.  The  Philhar- 
nonic  fathers  are  becoming  progressive. 
Like  Nathaniel  Goodwin  in  "The  Gilded 
Pool,"  they  purpose  to  "expand  and  de- 
velop, reach  out  and  lead." 

Doubtless  with  this  excellent  end  in 
/view  they  produced  yesterday  afternoon 
Mr.  Stahlberg's  tone  poem,  entitled  "In 
Memoriam  Abraham  Lincoln."  This  com- 
position was  played  once  before.  When 
Mr.  Stahlberg  was  a  member  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Orchestra  and  Victor  Herbert  its 
conductor  this  music  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country  in  March, 
1903.  Mr.  Herbert  was  among  the  inter- 
ested listeners  to  yesterday's  repetition 
of  the  composition. 

Mr.  Stahlberg  wrote  upon  the  flyleaf 
of  his  score  a  note  setting  forth  his  artis- 
tic aim.  He  endeavors  in  this  music 
to  delineate  the  strong  will  and  unselfish 
love  of  the  great  President.  Further 
than  this  the  composer  made  no  pro- 
gramme, thereby  showing  himself  to 
(be  in  sympathy  with  ghe  truest  view  of 
the  communicative  power  of  music 
The  Philharmonic  Society  programme 
annotator  took  the  liberty  of  indicating 
three  grand  divisions  of  the  composition, 
first,  the  grief  of  the  nation;  second, 
a  hero's  warfare  and  tragic  death,  and 
third,  triumph  and  apotheosis.  The 
work  easily  lends  itself  to  these  divisions. 

There  is  no  question  that  Mr.  Stahlberg 
has  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  technic 
of  composition  and  orchestration.  There 
are  a  hundred  things  in  this  tone  poem 
to  interest  musicians  and  others  which 
will  arouse  wonder  because  of  their  utter 
futility.  But  its  gravest  fault  perhaps 
is  want  of  proper  consideration  for  the 
public.  The  musician  cannot  make  his 
appeal  exclusively  to  his  fellow  artists. 
He  must  speak  to  men  and  women  in  world 
language.  Tb>3  Mr.  Stahlberg  has  done 
only  here  and  there  in  the  course  of  his 
work. 

The  tone  poem  is  too  long,  too  full  of 
details,  too  crowded  with  episodic  cli- 
maxes, too  generous  in  its  presentment 
of  the  more  sombre  moods.  These  feat- 
ures make  the  work  entirely  too  heavy 
and  deprive  it  of  the  interest  which  might 


possibly  be  imparted  to  it  by  condensa- 
tion.   Furthermore  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  its  effect  would  be  better  if  it  were  j 
not  conducted  by  the    composer,   who  j 
i  lacks  the  necessary  perspective. 
J     The  opening  number  on  the  programme  ' 
!  was  Haydn's  G  major  symphony  No.  13. 
J  This  familiar  eomposit  on  was  played  j 
|  with  a  great  body  of  tone  and  with  no  1 
.  small  spirit  by  the  Philharmonic  mu-  ' 
!  sicians.    The  solo  performer  was  Mischa  ! 
Elman,  the  young  Russian  violinist,  and  i 
|  h:s  number  was    Mendelssohn's  violin 
concerto.    His  playing  was  notable  for 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  it*  tone  and  the 
resistless  dash  of  its  style. 

Indeed  in  the  last  movement  Mr.  Elman 
was  so  daring  in  his  tempo  and  so  free 
in  his  rubato  as  to  make  the  accompani- 
ment rather  a  chase  than  a  cooperation. 
The  slow  movement  the  violinist  played 
exquisitively,  his  reading  being  especialy 
commendable  for  its  complete  freedom 
from  sentimental  affectation.  Mr.  Elman 
contented  himself  with  presenting  the 
melodies  continently, with  ravishing  tone, 
with  perfect  phrasing  and  with  sincerity. 
After  his  performance  he  was  recalled 
enthusiastically  many  times. 


CHORAL  SOCIETY 
TO  SING  PAGEANT 
ON  LINCOLN  LIFE 


200  Voices  to  Take  Part 
In  Program  at  Coli- 
seum. 


One  of  the  most  rare  musical 
fcreats  will  be  presented  at  the 
Afternoon  program  of  the  Lincoln 
Migration  centennial  at  the  Coli- 
seum Thursday  when  the  well- 
known  cantata  "Abraham  Lin- 
jeoln"  will  be  sung  by  the  Vin- 
icennes  Choral  group  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof.  Frank  A.  Ban- 
yard. 

The  group  of  125  trained  sing- 
ers will  be  accompanied  by  the 
Kimbley  orchestra  of  20  pieces 
iWith  John  S.  St.  John  at  the  or- 
gan. 

The  contata  will  be  presented  in 
Seven  parts,  each  depicting  a  beau- 
tiful picture  of  some  phase  of  the 
life  of  "The  Emancipator."  Hon. 
Flem  D.  Sampson,  Governor  of 
Kentucky;  Hon.  Louis  L.  Emmer- 
son,  Governor  of  Illinois,  and  Hon. 
Harry  G.  Leslie,  Governor  of  In- 
diana, will  speak  at  various  inter- 
missions of  the  cantata.  . 

Part  one,  depicting  the  life  of 
Lincoln  in  the  forest,  will  open  the 
afternoon  program.  The  text  tells 
such  a  complete  story  that  one 
lives  the  life  with  Lincoln  while 
he  labored  splitting  rails  in  the 

£°reSt-  ,  X    11  4.*. 

Parts  two  and  three  tell  the 
story  of  Lincoln's  life  in  the  south 
and  his  memories  of  the  slaves 
after  coming  north.  _  ... 

'  Parts  four,  five  and  six  depict 
She  conflict,  Thanksgiving  after 
fche  war,  and  the  death  scene.  The 
Conflict,"  part  four,  will  be  en- 
jsirelv  instrumental. 

"The  Paean,"  part  seven,  is  a 
Song  of  praise  to  the  Emancipator 
by  the  chorus  and  orchestra. 

The  text  of  the  cantata  were 
Written  by  Eduard  Stockton  Briar, 
the  music  is  by  Richard  Kountz. 
Prof.  F.  A.  Banyard,  vocal  in- 
structor of  the  Vincennes  Univer- 
sity, is  directing  the  chorus. 

Following  is  the  personnel  of  the 
Vincennes  Choral  Society  which 
frill  participate  "n  "he  .^co>n 
Frank  H.  Banyard,  Director. 
Executive  Committee:  Will  Te- 
iWalt,  chairman;  Marion  Byers, 
treasurer;  Miss  Marian  Sproat, 
'secretary;  John  S.  St.  John,  Mrs. 


■W.  L.  Holt,  Mrs.  Louis  A.  tJroK- 
fcage,  Mrs.  W.  O.  Cantwell,  Walt- 
er Davis,  V.  L.  Eikenberry. 

Orchestra — R.  L.  Kimbley,  di- 
rector; Violins,  R.  L.  Kimbley, 
Gwendolen  Kimbley,  Nadine  Mil- 
ligan,  Prosper  Eluere,  Alys  Black; 
Cello,  Raymond  Rielag;  Horns,  H. 
L.  Kimmons,  Charles  Dawson; 
Clarinet,  H.  E.  Mayall,  Francis 
jParrett,  Robert  Grumieaux,  Rob- 
ert Grumieaux;  Trombones,  Otis 
Kimmons,  Bob  Morris;  Trumpets, 
$.  Delbert  Johnson,  J.  Bert  King; 
iSaxophones,  Robert  Brock;  Paul 
ffewalt,  John  Jordan;  String  bass, 
O.  L.  Dunn;  Bass,  William  Kern; 
jOrganist,  John  S.  St.  John;  Nel- 
psose  Corkill,  pianist. 

Chorus,  Ruth  Alexander,  Elea- 
itor  Beach,  Mrs.  Ellsworth  Beckes, 
Mrs.    Louis   Brokhage,  Kathryn 
Bultman,  Wyona  Busse,  Kathleen 
Campbell,  Mrs.  W.  O.  Cantwell, 
Mrs.  V.  V.  Cash,  Clothilda  Cau- 
thorn,  Ruby  Clendenning,  Bertha 
K.  Cook,  Ruth  Costello,  Mrs.  Rahe 
Cross,  Inez  Cullison,  Mrs.  Frank 
faT.  Curtis,  Doris  Dalrymple,  Mrs. 
[William    DeBolt,    Nellie  Dood, 
Catherine  Drake,  Mrs.  L.  J.  Driv- 
er, Rena  Dunn,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Dues- 
(fcerberg,  Merle  Ellioft,  Nellie  Flint, 
Mrs.    Horace    Foncannon,  Mrs. 
Floyd  Gilliatt,  Pearl  Glenn,  Mrs. 
|da  Goldman,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Greene, 
Mrs.  Roy  Greemore,  Mary  Hand, 
Clara  Hehman,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Held, 
jlrene   Henderson,   Ruth  Heiden- 
reich,  Sadie  Hessemer,  Mrs.  Har- 
vey Hitt,  Mrs.  Hamet  Hinkle,  Mrs. 
|W.  L.  Holt,  Lucille  Jones,  Mrs.  T. 
!&.  Jones,  Nelta  Kirsch,  Johanna 
Kixmiller,  Laura  M.  Knauff,  Fran- 
jces  Kruse,  Gladys  Lane,  Anna  Ma- 
Srie  Lang,  Marie  LUcier,  Blanche 
Maidlow,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Meek,  Mrs. 
Geo.  Meyer,  Mrs.  Frank  Moore, 
Anna  Mae  Morgan,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Christine  McClure,  Mrs. 
3.  N.  McCoy,  Mrs.  James  New- 
man, Mrs.  Ada  Patterson,  Henriet- 
ta Planke,  Nell  Poorman,  Besse  F. 
Reel,  Helen  Reel,  Mrs.  Harry  Ri- 
ieer,  Mrs.  Ed  Ritterskamp,  Mrs.  El- 
sie Robinson,  Ruth  Roach,  Mrs.  W. 
G.  Rose,  Mrs.  Lester  Routt,  Mar- 
fearet  Sergeant,  Mrs.  Stella  Schul- 
theis,  Ella  Sertell,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Shep- 
ard,  Emma  Jane  Sproat,  Mrs.  E. 
F.  Small,  Marian  Sproat,  Mrs.  Eva 
Smith,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Smith,  Mrs.  Ev- 
ferett  Soden,  Marie  Stafford,  Mrs. 
Will  TeWalt,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Thomas, 
Georgia  Van  Lieu,  Bertha  Wag- 
ner, Dorothy  Wagner,  Mrs.  Wan- 
da Wells,  Aileen  Wampler,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Watson,  Mrs.  Will  Weitz, 
Myrtle  Welsh,  Clementine  Weisert 
Lucille  E.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Richard 


Wilhite,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Wilkes,  Eliza- 
beth Winning,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Yocum, 
George    Adams,    Grant  Beesley' 
Harry   Bell,   Charles  Brouillette,' 
Dr.  J.  W.  Boyer,  Roland  Camp- 
bell, James  Costello,  C.  L.  Bundv 
Marion  Byers,  F.  A,  Coughlin,  Wni 
O.    Dean,    Otis   Fillingham,  Dr 
Floyd  Gilliatt,  Dr.  J.  M.  Goldman. 
Curtis  Green,   Howard  Johnson! 
William  Kern,  Lloyd  McLeish,  Dr. 
J.    N.    McCoy,    George  Meyer, 
Charles  Potts,  Jesse  Roudebush, 
Hubert  Rice,  Dr.  D.  H.  Richards, 
Ed  Ritterskamp,  Louis  Schnuck, 
Joe  Zepf,  T.  A.  Sergeant,  Dr.  E 
F.  Small,  Will  Tcwalt.  Chas.  Theri- 
ac,  Rev.  J.  D.  Yundt. 
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)  Human 

jg  Side 

of  Music 

9  By 

Florence  Smith,  M.  M. 

Because  this  week  brings  the 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  great  man 
of  the  people,  it  is  fitting  to  tell 
of  a  symphony  composed  which 
has  Lincoln  as  subject. 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason  has 
written  a  symphonic  work  en- 
titled "A  Lincoln  Symphonv." 
This  composition  reflects  the 
man  both  in  personality  and  his- 
tory. It  deals  with  significant 
events  influenced  by  him  from 
the  time  of  his  nomination  for 
the  presidency  in  1860  until  five 
years  later  when  he  was  assassi- 
nated. 


This  symphony  is  written  in 
four  parts  and  each  name,  I 
think,  is  indicative  of  what  each 
movement  contains.  The  first  is 
called  "The  Candidates  from 
Springfield;"  the  second,  "Massa 
Linkum;"  the  third,  "Old  Abe's 
Yarns,"  and  the  fourth,  "1865." 
Certainly  all  these  titles  are  ap- 
propos  to  Lincoln's  life. 

Mr.  Mason,  the  composer,  ad- 
heres quite  strictly  to  the  realm 
of  the  old  melodies  in  folk  style. 
Therefore  it  is  easy  for  one  to 
understand  and  enjoy.  The  last 
movement  is  the  climax  of  the 
Symphony  in  that  it  vividly  de- 
picts the  tragic  ending  of  "Hon- 
est Abe's"  life. '  Mr.  Mason  rises 
to  a  great  height  of  inspiration. 

This  symphony  was  performed 
in  Carnegie  hall  last  November 
and  at  the  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony concerts,  Nov.  17  and  19. 

As  one  travels  through  the 
country  especially  in  the  moun- 
tain regions,  one  is  constantly 
being  shown  the  face  of  Lincoln 
carved  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  in  almost  every  city  one 
finds  a  beautiful  bust  of  the 
Emancipator  as  a  memorial.  It 
is  magnificent  to  have  him  made 
the  subject  of  a  s3'mphonic  work. 
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The  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society 
of  New  York 

1842-1878 
CONSOLIDATED  1928 


1937        -        NINETY-SIXTH  SEASON        -  1938 

CARNEGIE  HALL 

*  Wednesday  Evening,  November  17,  1937 

AT  EIGHT  FORTY-FIVE 

Friday  Afternoon,  November  19,  1937 

AT  TWO-THIRTY 

3332nd  and  3333rd  Concerts 


Under  the  Direction  of 

JOHN  BARBIROLLI 

Assisting  Artist: 
ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

PROGRAM 

1.  Beethoven  Overture  to  "Coriolanus" 

2.  Mason  "A  Lincoln  Symphony" 

I.   The  Candidate  from  Springfield 
II.    "Massa  Linkum" 

III.  "Old  Abe's  Yarns" 

IV.  1865 

(First  performance) 

INTERMISSION 

3.  Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B  flat  major 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  appassionato 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Allegretto  grazioso 

ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN,  Pianist 

'Instead  of  Thursday  Evening. 

ARTHUR  JUDSON,  Manager  BRUNO  ZIRATO,  Assistant  Manager 

THE  STEINWAY  is  the  Official  Piano  of  The  Philharmonic- Symphony  Society 
Mr.  Rubinstein  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 
VICTOR  RECORDS 


ORCHESTRA  PENSION  FUND — It  is  requested  that  subscribers  who  are  unable 
to  use  their  tickets,  kindly  return  them  to  the  Philharmonic-Symphony  Offices, 
113  West  57th  Street,  or  to  the  Box  Office,  Carnegie  Hall,  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund.    All  tickets  received  will  be  acknowledged. 


Those  who  wish  to  obtain  scores  of  any  of  the  works  on  this  program  for 
study  should  apply  at  the  Music  Branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
121  East  58th  St..  which  has  a  large  collection  of  music  available  for  circulation. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

By  Lawrence  Gieman 


Overture  to  "Coriolanus,"  Op.  62  L.  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

The  learned  Sir  William  Smith  considered  the  tale  of  Coriolanus 
"one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  early  Roman  legends."  Its  hero  received 
the  surname  "Coriolanus"  because  of  the  valor  which  he  displayed  in  the 
capture  of  the  Volscian  town  of  Corioli.  But  the  arrogant  attitude  of 
Coriolanus  toward  the  Commons  excited  their  hatred  and  apprehension, 
and  in  B.  C.  491  he  was  impeached  and  condemned  to  exile.  He  took 
refuge  among  the  Volscians,  and  promised  to  help  them  in  war  against 
the  Romans.  Attius  Tullius,  King  of  the  Volscians,  appointed  him  gen- 
eral of  his  army,  and  Coriolanus  took  many  towns,  advancing  without 
resistance  until,  in  489,  he  reached  the  Cluilian  dyke  near  Rome. 
There  he  encamped,  and  the  Romans,  in  panic,  sent  to  him  numerous 
embassies,  consisting  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  state,  who 
sought  to  placate  him.  But  Coriolanus  was  obdurate.  Then  the  noblest 
matrons  of  Rome,  headed  by  Veturia  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  and 
Volumnia  his  wife,  with  his  two  children,  visited  him  in  his  tent,  and, 
by  dint  of  warm  reproaches  and  copious  weeping  (as  was  even  then  the 
practice)  turned  his  will  to  water.  Whereupon  he  led  away  his  army, 
and  abode  innocuously  in  exile  among  the  Volscians  until  he  died  a 
natural  death ;  though  another  tradition  relates  that  he  was  killed  by  the 
Volscians  upon  his  return  to  their  country. 

*       *  * 

The  Coriolanus  of  Beethoven's  tonal  portrait  is  not  the  tragic  hero 
of  Shakespeare's  version  of  the  ancient  and  familar  tale,  but  the  hero  of 
a  drama  by  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin,  a  play-writing  contemporary  of 
Beethoven.  The  Overture,  composed  in  1807,  was  published  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

In  their  main  outlines,  the  plays  of  Collin  and  of  Shakespeare  are 
alike,  with,  however,  this  difference:  the  Coriolanus  of  Shakespeare  is 
slain,  while  the  death  of  Collin's  hero  is  self-inflicted. 

Richard  Wagner  so  greatly  admired  Beethoven's  Overture  that  he 
wrote  an  explanatory  program  to  make  plain  the  way  of  those  about  to 
share  "the  same  sublime  enjoyment  as  I  myself  have  reaped."  Wagner, 
it  should  be  said,  appears  to  have  had  Shakespeare's  version  of  the  char- 


acter  of  Coriolanus  in  the  back  of  his  head,  and  not  Collin's ;  but  that  does 
not  seriously  affect  the  veracity  or  the  imaginative  sympathy  of  his 
exposition  of  Beethoven's  music;  since,  as  has  been  said,  the  main  out- 
lines of  both  dramas — Shakespeare's  and  Collin's — are  not  dissimilar 
enough  to  make  much  difference  to  the  reader  of  Wagner's  commentary. 
Here,  then  (in  part),  is  his  introduction  to  the  Overture  (as  translated 
by  William  Ashton  Ellis  for  his  edition  of  Wagner's  Prose  Works)  : 

Coriolanus,  the  man  of  Force  untamable,  unfitted  for  a  hypocrite's  humility, 
banished  therefore  from  his  father's  city  and,  with  its  foes  for  allies,  combating  that 
city  to  extermination ;  Coriolanus,  moved  by  mother,  wife  and  child,  at  last  aban- 
doning vengeance,  and  condemned  to  death  by  his  confederates  for  this  treason 
wrought  against  them — this  Coriolanus  I  may  presuppose  known  to  most  men.  From 
all  this  great  political  canvas  .  .  .  whose  setting  forth,  however  allowable  to  the 
Poet,  was  quite  forbidden  the  Musician — since  he  can  express  moods,  feelings,  pas- 
sions and  their  opposites,  but  no  sort  or  manner  of  political  relations — Beethoven 
seized  for  his  presentment  one  unique  scene,  the  most  decisive  of  them  all,  as  though 
to  snatch  at  its  very  focus  the  true,  the  purely  human  emotional  content  of  the  whole 
wide-stretching  stuff,  and  transmit  it  in  the  most  enthralling  fashion  to  the  likewise 
purely  human  feeling.  This  is  the  scene  between  Coriolanus,  his  mother,  and  his 
wife,  in  the  enemy's  camp  before  the  gates  of  his  native  city.  If,  without  fear  of 
any  error,  we  may  conceive  the  plastic  subject  of  all  the  master's  symphonic  works 
as  representing  scenes  between  man  and  woman,  and  if  we  may  find  the  archetype 
of  all  such  scenes  in  genuine  Dance  itself,  whence  the  Symphony  in  truth  derived  its 
musical  form :  then  we  here  have  such  a  scene  before  us  in  utmost  possible  sub- 
limity and  thrillingness  of  content.  The  whole  tone-piece  might  well  be  taken  for 
the  musical  accompaniment  of  a  pantomimic  show — only  in  the  sense  that,  whereas 
we  must  imagine  the  subject  itself  as  set  before  the  eye  in  pantomime,  this  accom- 
paniment makes  known  to  us  the  entire  language  seizable  by  the  ear. 

Wagner  then  proceeds  to  describe  at  length  the  progress  of  the  tonal 
tragedy,  a  synopsis  which  Mr.  Ellis  condenses  as  follows :  "His  scorn 
assailed  by  Woman's  pleading :  the  war  of  feeling :  'Rome,  or  I :  one  of 
us  must  fall.'  The  Woman's  plea  for  'Peace.'  A  torturing  strife  and 
a  sudden  resolution;  the  offering  of  self  is  sealed;  felled  by  his  own 
death-thrust,  the  colossus  crashes  down." 

*       *  * 

A  further  guide  to  the  contents  of  Beethoven's  music  is  provided  by 
these  illuminating  sentences  written  in  elucidation  of  the  overture  by 
Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel : 

One  may  forget  both  plays  [Collin's  and  Shakespeare's]  while  listening  to 
Beethoven,  and  go  back  to  Plutarch  and  the  Greek  tragic  poets  for  the  elements 
of  the  music.  They  are  the  monumental  ones  illustrated  in  the  "Prometheus"  of 
y^schylus  and  the  "CEdipus"  of  Sophocles.  Like  Prometheus,  CEdipus,  Ajax,  and 
Pentheus,  Coriolanus  becomes  insolent  in  his  pride  and  goes  to  destruction.  He  is 
noble,  kind,  good,  courageous,  but  vainglorious  in  his  pride  of  ancestry,  position  and 
achievement;  and  he  falls.  The  elements  in  his  character  to  which  Beethoven  has 
given  marvelously  eloquent  proclamation  are  his  pride,  which  leads  him  to  refuse  to 
truckle  to  the  plebian  tribunes:  his  rage  which  had  stomach  for  the  destruction  of 
Rome,  and  his  tenderness  which  makes  him  yield  to  the  tears  of  mother  and  wife 
and  brings  death  to  him.  The  moods  are  two> :  the  first  is  published  in  the  stupendous 
unisono  C  of  the  introduction  and  the  angry  principal  subject;  the  second,  in  the 
gentle  and  melodious  second  theme.  The  overture '  dies  with  mutterings  in  the 
depths;  with  pride  unbroken. 


A  Lincoln  Symphony,  Op.  35  Daniel  Gregory  Mason 

(Bora  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  November  30,  1873) 

This  symphony,  the  composer's  third,  was  written  at  "Little  Cedars," 
New  Canaan,  Conn.,  in  the  summers  of  1935  and  1936.  The  score 
bears  a  dedication  "To  the  memory  of  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch."  Mr.  Mason 
has  courteously  supplied  the  following  notes  on  his  new  work : 

I.    The  Candidate  from  Springfield 

"The  brief  introduction  suggests  the  basic  character  of  Lincoln — 
magnanimous  and  tender-hearted.  Then  a  livelier  theme,  an  actual 
quickstep  of  the  1860  period,  known  as  "The  Quaboag  Quickstep,"  calls 
up  the  crowd,  thoughtless,  restlessly  active,  trivial.  Associated  with  this 
is  a  rather  saucy  tune  (clarinet  with  plucked  strings) — the  people  in  their 
easy-going,  half  sentimental,  happy-go-lucky  mood.  But  Lincoln's  sin- 
cerity (more  sustained  melody,  strings  alone)  begins  gradually  to  chasten 
and  ennoble  the  popular  temper,  so  that  the  quickstep  itself  loses  its 
jerkiness  and  becomes  almost  wistful  (oboe;  later  flute,  answered  by 
horn).  In  the  double  fugue  and  march  that  follow,  the  young  leader 
inspires  his  people,  and  they  him,  until  together  they  carry  all  before 
them  in  triumphal  entry  into  Washington." 

II.    "Massa  Linkum" 

"The  slaves'  view  of  their  friend.  The  English  horn,  in  a  sort 
of  spiritual,  voices  their  grief.  Lincoln's  understanding  and  pity  speak 
in  the  solo  'cello,  later  in  low  strings.  Throughout  this  movement  the 
Negroes'  part  in  the  drama  is  enacted  by  the  wood-wind  instruments, 
particularly  the  English  horn,  Lincoln's  by  the  strings,  especially  the 
'cellos." 

III.    "Old  Abe's  Yarns" 

"In  Lincoln's  eyes  one  could  read  a  spirit  almost  crushed  by  its 
load  of  responsibility.  But  in  the  easy  stride  of  his  long  legs,  in  his 
slouching  gait  as  he  swung  into  the  corner  grocery  store,  in  his  wry 
smile  and  hoarse  laugh  as  he  told  salty  stories  to  his  pals,  one  could 
sense  all  the  relief  he  found  in  his  grotesque,  irresponsible,  half-demoniac 
humor." 

IV.  1865 

"The  introduction  to  the  first  movement  recurs,  solemnized  now  by 
all  that  America  and  Lincoln  have  suffered  together.  He  lies  dead. 
Never  shall  pity  gaze  again  from  his  sorrowful,  world-old  eyes,  never 
again  can  his  friendly  voice  beseech  from  us  'malice  towards  none, 
charity  for  all.'  The  quickstep  we  once  marched  with  him  in  triumph 
has  turned  to  a  funeral  march  in  our  tragic  hearts.  .  .  . 

"But  now  that  his  love  for  us  can  look  no  more  from  his  eyes  nor 
sound  again  ever  in  his  voice,  it  seems  for  the  first  time  to  surround  us 
in  the  very  air,  to  speak  comfort  in  our  inmost  hearts,  as  it  could  never 
do  until  all  we  had  left  of  him  was  a  memory." 


Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major,  for  Piano  and  Orchestra, 
Op.  83  Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897) 

This  concerto  is  a  monumental  work,  full-stored  and  spacious, 
steeped  in  loveliness  and  poetry,  overflowing  with  imaginative  life. 

Some  enthusiasts  have  unhesitatingly  called  it  the  greatest  of  all 
piano  concertos ;  but  no  matter  how  we  may  rank  it,  this  is  magisterial 
music — music  of  heroic  scale  and  exquisite  fabrication,  an  irresistible 
demonstration  of  Brahms's  creative  range  and  power.  It  might  have 
been  composed  to  illustrate  the  aesthetic  application  of  the  word  "abund- 
ance." Where  else  in  the  literature  of  the  piano,  as  a  solo  or  concerted 
instrument,  is  there  so  conquering  a  blend  of  exuberant  vitality  and  a 
beauty  sensitive  and  fine-textured,  yielding  us  in  its  rarest  moments  that 
gravely  contemplative  poetry,  solacing  and  restorative,  which  gives  its 
special  quality  to  the  meditations  of  Brahms  ? 

Brahms  conceived  this  work  with  the  magic  of  an  Italian  Spring  in 
his  blood.  In  April,  1878,  he  made  his  first  trip  to  Italy,  and  there  (as 
he  wrote  later  to  a  friend)  he  watched  with  delight  the  miracle  of  a 
Southern  Spring  "turning  to  Summer."  His  friend  Billroth,  who  accom- 
panied him,  records  that  Brahms  was  "charmed  with  everything."  There 
is  ample  reason  to  give  credence  to  the  assertion  of  his  biographer, 
Kalbeck,  that  in  the  music  of  the  B-flat  Piano  Concerto,  which  Brahms 
sketched  upon  his  return  in  May  to  Portschach,  he  has  mirrored  the 
spectacle  that  so  bewitched  him :  the  vision  of  an  Italian  Spring  shedding 
its  immemorial  loveliness  over  the  valleys  and  groves  and  hill-slopes  of 
the  haunted  South. 

Brahms  did  not  at  once  develop  his  sketches  for  the  B-flat  Concerto. 
Three  years  after  his  first  Italian  trip  he  made  another,  in  1881,  and 
again  he  steeped  himself  in  the  beauty  of  the  Southern  Spring.  He 
returned  to  Vienna  on  his  forty-eighth  birthday,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  July  he  had  finished  the  score. 

*  *  * 

It  is  amusing  to  recall  that  Brahms  himself,  with  that  mastodonic 
playfulness  which  must  at  times  have  been  a  bit  trying  to  his  friends, 
belittled  the  prodigious  work.  He  spoke  of  it  to  a  friend  as  "a  tiny,  tiny 
piano  concerto  with  a  tiny,  tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo" ;  and  to  another  friend 
he  announced  it  as  "some  small  piano  pieces." 

The  "small  pianoforte  pieces"  turned  out  to  be  what  some  critics 
have  called  "a  symphony  with  piano  obbligato."  One  of  them  has  char- 
acterized it,  without  exaggeration,  as  "a  work  of  the  amplest  proportions 
and  the  utmost  difficulty." 

The  concerto  is  in  four  movements,  instead  of  the  customary  three. 
The  first  movement  alone  fills  seventy-nine  pages  of  the  Eulenburg  edi- 
tion of  the  orchestral  score;  and  what  Brahms  referred  to  as  "a  tiny, 
tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo"  is  actually  a  long  and  elaborate  Allegro  appas- 
sionato, added  to  the  three  other  movements  because,  as  Brahms  divert- 
ingly  explained,  the  opening  movement  appeared  to  him  "too  simple." 
He  said  that  he  felt  the  need  of  an  intervening  movement,  "something 
strongly  passionate,"  between  the  first  Allegro  and  the  Andante.  So  he 
added  the  opulent,  magnificent  Scherzo. 

*  *  * 


Those  who  love  this  music,  who  have  fallen  captive  to  its  blend  of 
power  and  loveliness,  gusto  and  poetry,  find  it  difficult  to  speak  quite 
calmly  of  the  work.  They  would  share  their  delight  in  page  after  page 
of  it.  They  cherish  the  superb  first  movement,  with  its  opening  horn-call 
that  is  like  the  awakening  voice  of  "that  free  and  vernal  gladness  which 
has  been  man's  clarion  since  Time  began" ;  they  rejoice  in  the  sweep  and 
prodigality  and  fervor  of  the  Scherzo,  which  seems  to  have  been  steeped 
in  the  plenitude  of  some  magnetic  Southern  noontide.  Above  all,  they 
treasure  the  inestimable  slow  movement,  upon  which  a  meditative  poetry 
seems  to  brood  like  the  quiet-colored  end  of  evening  upon  some  love- 
liness of  the  fading  hills.  That  long,  sweet,  gravely  amorous  song  of  the 
solo  'cello :  how  persuasive  it  is  from  the  very  start !  And  when,  toward 
the  end,  this  song  of  the  'cello  is  heard  again  through  the  magical  and 
haunted  quiet  of  the  music,  you  will  tell  yourself,  perhaps,  that  this  is 
surely  the  Brahms  with  whom  one  can  live  longest  and  closest — the 
Brahms  of  profoundly  tender  contemplation,  of  nobly  romantic  beauty, 
liquid-toned,  large  in  spirit,  lucid  and  candid,  yet  recalling  to  us  that 
woman  of  whom  Conrad  writes,  "in  whose  most  precise  saying  there 
were  enigmatical  prolongations  that  vanished  somewhere  beyond  the 
reach." 


ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Artur  Rubinstein,  a  native  of  Lodz,  Poland,  was  born  in  1888  (his  managers 
point  out  that  "he  is  not  related  either  to  Erna  Rubinstein  the  violinist  or  to  Beryl 
Rubinstein,  who  is  also  a  pianist" — nor,  it  might  be  added,  is  Mr.  Rubinstein  related 
to  the  late  Anton  Rubinstein,  who  was  also  a  pianist). 

Artur  of  Lodz  "displayed  musical  talent  at  the  age  of  three,  when  he  tinkled 
on  the  piano  before  he  was  able  to  talk."  When  he  was  four,  he  came  to  the 
attention  of  Joseph  Joachim,  who  pronounced  his  talent  an  extraordinary  one,  had 
him  come  to  Berlin,  and  arranged  a  public  appearance  for  him.  Joachim  is  said 
to  have  retained  his  interest  in  the  young  pianist,  and  saw  to  it  that  he  was 
trained  under  the  guidance  of  Eugen  dAlbert  and  Theodore  Leschetizky.  At 
Rubinstein's  formal  debut  in  Berlin,  Joachim  conducted  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  Rubinstein  came  to  America  for  the  first  time  in  1906.  He  returned 
here  in  1919,  1920.  1922.  and  1927. 


Subscribers  who  would  like  to  obtain  in  advance  the  program-notes 
for  their  series,  may  do  so  by  sending  to  The  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society,  113  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City,  a  check  for  $2  to  cover 
the  mailing  cost.  The  Society,  however,  is  unable  to  guarantee  that  the 
program-notes  will  always  reach  the  subscriber  before  the  concert,  as  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  send  them  to  press  sufficiently  far  in  advance, 
because  of  unavoidable  changes  of  program  or  for  other  reasons  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Society,  the  annotator,  or  the  printers. 

— The  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society 


COMING  PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY  CONCERTS 
AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 


Under  the  Direction  of 

JOHN  BARBIROLLI 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  21,  AT  3:00 


Assisting  Artist: 
ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN,  Pianist 


RUSSIAN  PROGRAM 
1.    Rimsky-Korsakoff  Overture  to  "The  Maid  of  Pskov" 


2.  Arensky  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Tchaikovsky 

(for  String  Orchestra)  :  Op.  35a 

3.  Tchaikovsky  Concerto  in  B-flat  minor,  for  Piano  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  23 

ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

INTERMISSION 

4.  Liadoff  "From  the  Apocalypse"  :  Symphonic  Picture,  Op.  66 


5.    Rimsky-Korsakoff  Suite  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or" 


MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  22,  AT  8:45 


SPECIAL  CONCERT 
FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  PENSION  FUND  OF 
THE  PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Assisting  Artists: 
BIDU  SAY  AO,  Soprano 
JULIUS  KATCHEN,  Pianist 

PROGRAM 

1.  Wagner  Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman" 

2.  Mozart  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  in  D  minor  (K.  466) 

JULIUS  KATCHEN 

INTERMISSION 

3.  Elgar  Variations  on  an  Original  Theme  ("Enigma"),  Op.  36 

4.  Mozart.. (a)  "Deh  vieni  non  tardar,"  from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

(b)  "Gli  angui  d'inferno"  from  "The  Magic  Flute" 
BIDU  SAY  AO 

5.  De  Falla  Three  Dances  from  "The  Three-Cornered  Hat" 


COMING  PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY  CONCERTS 
AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 


Under  the  Direction  of 

JOHN  BARBIROLLI 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  25,  AT  8:45 
FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  26,  AT  2:30 


Assisting  Artists: 
ETHEL  BARTLETT  and  RAE  ROBERTSON,  Pianists 


PROGRAM 

1.  Mendelssohn  Overture,  "Ruy  Bias,"  Op.  95 

2.  Goossens  Intermezzo  from  the  Opera,  "Don  Juan  de  Mafiara" 

3.  Poulenc  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra 

ETHEL  BARTLETT  and  RAE  ROBERTSON 

INTERMISSION 

4.  Haydn  Symphony  in  G  major,  "Oxford"  (No.  92) 

5.  Elgar  Overture,  "Cockaigne"  ("In  London  Town"),  Op.  40 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  28,  AT  3:00 

Assisting  Artists: 
ETHEL  BARTLETT  and  RAE  ROBERTSON,  Pianists 

PROGRAM 

1.  Haydn  Symphony  in  G  major,  "Oxford"  (No.  92) 

2.  Poulenc  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra 

ETHEL  BARTLETT  and  RAE  ROBERTSON 

INTERMISSION 

3.  Franck  Symphony  in  D  minor 


A  New  Symphony 
About  Lincoln 


-.By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN= 


FOR  those  who  are  interested  in  creative  American  music  of  the 
nobler  sort,  the  most  provocative  event  of  the  next  few  weeks 
will  be  the  first  performance  anywhere  of  a  new  symphony  by 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason  on  a  great  subject — no  less  great  a  subject, 
indeed,  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  new  symphony  has  been  chpsen 
for  performance  by  John  Barbirolli  at  the  Philharmonic-Symphony 
concerts  of  next  week  (Wednesday  evening,  November  17  and  Friday 
afternoon  the  19th) ;  and  its  premiere  should  command  the  attention 
not  only  of  every  one  who  keeps  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  development 
of  our  native  art,  but  of  all  those  for  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  remains 
not  only  the  most  attaching  but  the  greatest  figure  in  American  his- 
tory. 

As  for  Mr.  Mason,  he  is  promisingly  equipped  to  tackle  his  trans- 
cendent theme.  He  is  a  creative  artist  of  incorruptible  seriousness 
and  integrity,  a  musician  working  in  the  major  tradition,  and 
peculiarly  responsive  to  certain  elements  in  that  tradition  which  are 
not  generally  found  together.  He  is  responsive  not  only  to  the  classic 


humanism  exemplified  by  such  Teutonic  masters  as  Beethoven  and 
Brahms,  but  to  the  profoundest  and  purest  influences  in  the  music 
of  the  French;  for  one  of  his  masters  was  the  incomparable  Vincent 
d'Indy,  a  music-maker  whose  lofty  achievements  are  still  imperfectly 
recognized. 

But  Mason  is  an  American  before  everything  else— an  American 
whose  roots  strike  deep  into  the  soil  of  our  once  uncorrupted  national 
life.  He  is  capable  of  understanding  why  Lincoln  was  not  only  a 
great  spirit,  but  an  essentially  American  spirit — a  complex  and  mani- 
fold nature  whose  full  comprenension  will  always  baffle  the  non- 
American  mind. 
The  Composer  Speaks 

A  WHILE  ago  I  wrote  the  composer  of  "A  Lincoln  Symphony"  and 
asked  him  to  tell  me  something  about  his  attitude  toward  his  sub- 
ject and  about  the  work  itself;  and  he  has  replied  as  follows: 

"Little  Cedars,"  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  October  19,  1937. 
Xtes-r  Mr.  Gilman: 

i  thank  you  for  the  welcome  opportunity  you  offer  me  to  tell 
your  readers  a  little  of  what  I  have  besn  trying  to  do  in  my  new  third 
symphony— "A  Lincoln  Symphony."  J  The  subject  of  Lincoln  is  tempt- 
ing to  American  composers  because  by  his  ideals  and  measurably  by 
his  realities  he  was  so  great  an  American.  He  had  the  qualities  we  all/ 
admire  and  wish  (rather  helplessly)  we  might  have  too.  He  wasj 
magnanimous  and  tender;  his  sadness  came  from  a  just  and  pitiful 
view  of  human  weakness,  his  great-hearted  sympathy  from  a  wish 
to  help  all  strivers  and  sufferers;  his  humor  was  the  good,  realistic, 
tolerant,  earthy  kind.  Deeply  patriotic,  he  hated  chauvinism,  and 
rebuked  patrioteers.  He  had  the  aspiration  for  peace,  with  the  sad 
sense  of  reality  that  saw  how  distant  it  was.    His  great  heart  made 


The  wish  to  express  in  music  alie  sense  of  greatness  he  gave  was 
brought  to  a  focus  for  me  by  a  reading,  two  years  ago,  of  John  Drink- 
water's  play,  "Abraham  Lincoln."  But  how  should  I  attempt  it?  I 
had  no  love  for  program  music,  and  therefore  no  skill  in  it;  I  could 
not  paint  scenes  or  events.  Fortunately  for  me,  what  did  appeal  to 
me  (the  expression  in  music  of  characters,  personalities,  emotional 
attitudes)  found  a  rich  field  here.  There  was  the  contrast  between 
the  young  Lincoln's  seriousness  and  the  trivial  good  nature  of  the 
people  about  him.   There  was  the  sad  fate  of  the  Negroes — a  whole. 

race  and  his  tender  pity  for  them.  There  was  his  Rabelaisian  humor. 

his  sense  of  rough  humanity.  And  there  was  the  tardy  realization 
by  his  countrymen,  sobered  by  his  tragic  death,  of  what  his  vision  had 
meant  to  them,  and  would  mean  to  the  whole  world,  through  the 
future. 

I.  "The  Candidate  From  Springfield."  Lento  serioso.  Allegro 
vivace. 

So  I  laid  out  the  symphon:.  in  four  movements.  The  first  was  to 
portray  the  youthful  Lincoln  among  nis  people.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  tune  of  the  1860's,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  "The 
Ouaboag  Quickstep"  (see  Figure  2)  that  painted  to  the  life  the  people 
of  the  time,  thoughtless,  restlessly  active,  trivial.  With  this  I  coupled 
a  tune  for  clarinet  with  plucked  string  accompaniment — the  people  in 
their  easy-going,  half  sentimental,  happy-go-lucky  mood.  .  .  . 
But  first  there  muse  be  something  to  suggest  the  deeper  meaning  of 
the  whole  work — a  frame,  so  to  speak,  that  would  place  all  this 
triviality  in  its  proper  subordination,  by  showing  at  once  the  central 
subject,  the  magnanimity  and  tender-heartedness  of  Lincoln.  This 
I  tried  to  do  in  the  short  slow  introduction  (Figure  1)  based  on  the 
three-note  motive  (Trumpet,  first  two  measures)  associated  with 


him  one  of  his  own  people,  his  clear  heat  made  him  a  leader  for  the 
world  as  well  as  the  nation — a  natural  aristocrat.  If  any  of  our  public 
men  have  embodied  our  ideals  it  was  he.  He  stands  in  our  pantheon 
beside  Thoreau  and  Emerson. 


Lincoln  throughout  the  symphony.  Only  after  this  and  the  two 
popular  themes  have  been  heard  comes,  in  the  strings  alone,  the  full 
Lincoln  theme.  Lincoln's  sincerity  now  chastens  the  people's  temper, 
so  that  even  the  quickstep  itself  loses  its  jerkiness  and  becomes  almost 
wistful  (oboe;  later,  flute  answered  by  horn).  The  rest  of  the  move- 
ment consists  first  of  a  double  fugue  on  Lincoln's  theme  and  the 
clarinet  tune  of  the  people,  and  then,  as  peroration,  of  a  triumphal 
march  into  Washington,  on  all  three  themes  combined. 

II.  "Massa  Linkum."  Andante  dolente.  The  slow  movement  is 
the  slaves'  view  of  their  friend.  The  English  horn,  in  a  sort  of 
spiritual,  voices  their  grief.  Lincoln's  understanding  and  pity 
speak  in  the  solo  cello,  later  in  low  strings.  Throughout  this  move- 
ment the  Negroes'  part  in  the  drama  is  enacted  by  the  woodwind  in- 
struments, particularly  the  English  horn,  Lincoln's  by  the  strings, 
especially  the  cellos. 

m.  Scherzo.  "Old  Abe's  Yarns."  Allegro  non  troppo  e  pesante 
In  Lincoln's  eyes  one  could  read  a  spirit  almost  crushed  by  its  load  of 
/responsibility.  But  in  the  easy  stride  of  his  long  legs,  in  his  slouching 
'  gait  as  he  swung  into  the  corner  grocery  store,  in  his  wry  smile  and 
hoarse  laugh  as  he  told  salty  stories  to  his  pals,  one  could  sense  all 
the  relief  he  found  in  his  grotesque,  irresponsible,  half-demonic 
humor. 

IV.  "1865."   Lento  serioso.   Tempo  di  marcia  funebre. 

The  introduction  to  the  first  movement  recurs,  solemnized  now 

by  all  that  America  and  Lincoln  have  suffered  together.   He  lies  dead. 

Never  shall  pity  gaze  again  from  his  sorrowful,  world-old  eyes,  never 

again  can  his  friendly  voice  beseech  from  us  "malice  toward  none, 

Shanty  for  all."  The  quickstep  we  once  marched  with  him  in  triumpn 

tias  turned  to"  a  funeral  march  in  our  tragic  hearts. 

....  But  now  that  his  love  for  us  can  look  no  more  from  his 

eyes  nor  sound  again  in  his  voice,  it  seems  foivthe  first  time  to  surround 

us  in  the  very  air,  to  speak  comfort  in  &ur  inmost  hearts,  as  it  could 

i  neve*  do  until  all  we  had  left  of  him  was  a  memory.  .  .  . 

*  * 

DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON. 

NEW     YORK     HERALD  TRIBUNE 


PAYS  TRIBUTE 
TO  A.  LINCOLN 


Damrosch  Offers  Own 


Work  on  "Magic  Key" 


Consuelo  De  Lamar,  brilliant  lyric 
soprano,  singing  in  her  native  Cuba, 
and     Linton     Wells,  commentator, 
speaking  in  Guatemala  City,  will  of-  j 
fer  the  international  portion  of  the  i 
"Magic  Key"  program  this  afternoon 
at  1  o'clock  over  NBC-WOWO  and  | 
WLW. 

In  tribute  to  the  129th  anniversary  , 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth,  the  pro-  i 
gram  also  will  offer  Dr.  Walter  Dam-  ! 
rosch,  NBC  musical  counsel,  conduct-  ; 
ing    his    own    "Abraham    Lincoln  ; 
Song,"   a   musical   setting   of   Walt  j 
Whitman's  poem,  "Oh,  Captain,  My 
Captain."    Glen  Darwin,  24-year-old  j 
baritone,  who  is  a  student  at  the  j 
Juilliard   School  of  Music   in   New  | 
York,  will  be  soloist.    Sara  Allgood 
and  Whitford  Kane,  Broadway  stage 
stars,  will  present  an  original  skit 
and  Dr.  Frank  Black  will  conduct  the  j 
orchestra. 

When  only  9  years  old,  Darwin 
was  a  soprano  for  the  Victor  Record- 
ing company.  He  continued  his 
career,  however,  without  a  halt  in 
spite  of  voice  changes  as  he  matured. 
Strangely  enough,  his  voice  retained 
i  its  beauty  as  he  progressed  succes-  j 
sively  from  soprano  into  the  alto  I 
voice  range  and  from  there  to  the 
tenor.  Now  he  has  become  a  bari- 
tone of  great  promise. 

Consuelo  De  Lamar,  who  will  be 
heard  from  Cuba  via  RCAC  facilities, 
was  born  in  Havana  of  Cuban  par-  \ 
ents  of  French,  Italian  and  Spanish 
descent.    She  sings  popular  and  clas-  i 
sical  songs  in  Spanish,  French,  Eng-  (. 
lish  and  Italian  and  has  been  fea-  s 
tured  at  leading  clubs  in  Havana.  1 
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134.  MUSICAL.  (LINCOLN).  Goldmark,  Rubin, 
Composer.  Autograph  Musical  Manuscript  Signed. 
The  opening  theme  of  his  GETTYSBURG 
REQUIEM,  4to,  full  page,  1919.  He  gives  the  his- 
tory of  this  composition  on  which  he  had  worked 
for  25  years,  tells  of  its  first  production  etc  etc. 
Sept.  24th,  1919.  Immaculate,  in  protective  case. 
WE  DOUBT  another  one  in  existence.  16.75. 


LINCOLN-INSPIRED 
SYMPHONY  FINISHED 


BOSTON,  April  14.  —  (AP.)  — 
The  world  premier  of  Roy  Harris' 
Sixth  or  "Gettysburg"  symphony 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra today  at  2:30  p.  m.  in  Boston's 
Symphony  Hall,  brings  to  fulfil- 
ment a  musical  life  uniquely  asso- 
ciated with  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  tall,  angular,  Middle-West- 
ern composer  long  has  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  Lincoln.  Born  on  Lin- 
coln's birthday  in  Lincoln  County, 
Oklahoma,  he  spent  some  of  his 
earliest  years  believing  that  school 
was  dismissed  February  12th  be- 
cause it  was  his  own  birthday. 

In  later  life,  too,  "the  shadow 
of  Abe  Lincoln  has  hovered  over 
me,"  he  said,  during  a  symphony 
hall  interview. 
He  said: 

"The  Blue  Network  commis- 
sioned me  to  compose  a  sym- 
phony of  historic  nature  and 
.  dedicate  it,  to  the  armed  forces. 
"I  had  been  thinking  of  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  Address  and 
realizing  that  Lincoln  was  the 
personification  of  a  human 
ideal,  an  ideal  for  freedom, 
which  had  to  be  fought,  bled 
and  lived  for. 

"Suddenly    one   morning  I 
woke  up  about  3  a.  m.  and  I 


seemed  to  see  the  address  di- 
vided into  four  logical  parts. 
They  seemed  exactly  right." 
From  that  one  thought  the  new 
work  developed  into  its  present 
form,  he  said.   Instead  of  using 
the  customary  musical  designa- 
tions for  the  movements,  he  wrote 
in  simple  words.  The  first  move- 
ment he  called  "Awakening,"  re- 
flecting the  opening  phrases  of 
Lincoln's    speech.     Then  came 
"Conflict,"     "Dedication,"  and 
"Affirmation." 
Harris  said: 
"I  did  not  attempt  to  express 
musically  the  meaning  of  the 
words. 

"Rather  I  felt  that  the 
Gettysburg  Address  was  as  per- 
tinent a  comment  on  world  con- 
ditions today  as  one  could  find 
anywhere.  For  that  reason,  too, 
I  used  bell-like  harmonies  in 
some  sections  of  the  score,  sug- 
gesting symbolically  the  words 
'let  freedom  ring'." 

Harris  wrote  this  Sixth  Sym- 
phony in  Colorado  Springs  where 
he  is  composer  in  residence  to 
Colorado  College. .  The  new  work 
will  have  its  first  radio  perform- 
ance Saturday  night,  at  8:30  p.  m. 
(EWT) ,  exactly  79  years  after  the 
death  ol  Lincoln. 


H  MM  H 


a 


Violin  Concert  to  Be  Bright  Spor 
In  Music  Season  s  February  Lull 


BY  ELMORE  BACON 
There's  a  lull  In  the  music- 
season  the  coming  week,  with 
the  Cleveland  Szellians  away 
on  tour.  It's  relieved,  however, 
towards  the  end  of  the  week 
when  Tossy  Spivakovsky,  the 
brilliant    violinist,  formerly 
concertmaster  here  under  Eric 
Leinsdorf,  returns  for  a  Music 
Hall  Artists  Series  concert  Fri- 
day night. 

f  And  this  fifteen-bar  rest,  or 
rather  five-day  breathing  spell 
allows  us  to  point  out  that 
w»  at  last  are  to  have  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  Herbert  Elwell's 
•ymphomc-choral  work,  "Lincoln 
Kequiem  Aeternam,"  with  which 
**  won  the  annual  Paderewski 
prize  of  $1,000  a  year  or  so  ago. 

That  Maurice  Kessler  is  direct- 
ing the  Oberlin  Musical  Union 
•nd  Orchestra  in  the  premiere  of 
this  work  Sunday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  makes  good  an  old  say- 
ing. It's  the  one  about  a  prophet 
having  honor  everywhere  except 
V™  his  own  country. 

As  a  matter  of  civic  pride  and 
in  deference  to  the  composer  we 
would  have  preferred  to  hear  this 
produced  in  our  own  town  es- 
pecially as  a  condensed  version 
to  to  be  broadcast  coast  to  coast 
on  the  NBC  network  by  WTAM 
Saturday,  February  15.  However 
we  look  forward  with  pleasure  to' 
ine  Oberlin  performance. 

A  chorus  of  around  300,  an  or- 
chestra of  ample  proportions  and 
Baritone  D.  A.  Harris  present  this 
work  written  around  the  John 


Tossy  Spivakovsky 

Gould  Fletcher  poem  "Lincoln," 
which  received  the  •Pullitzer  Prize 
in  1939.  Composer  Elwell  is  well 
known  as  music  critic,  educator 
and  composer.  He  teaches  com- 
position at  Oberlin  Conservatory 
and  lectures  at  Lake  Erie  College. 

Spivakovsky 

Tossy  Spivakovsky  is  store  to 
receive  a  warm  welcome  here 
Friday  night  at  Music  Hall,  his 
first  appearance  here  as  recitalist 
since  he  left  Cleveland  for  the 
more  glittering  spotlights  of  New 
York.  Under  auspices  of  Frederic 
txonda  he  offers  a  widely  varied 


program.  It  opens  with  the  Viotti 
Adagio,  and  includes  a  Beethoven 
Presto,  the  Bach  Preludium  and 
Fugue  in  A  Minor  for  Violin 
Alone,  the  Lalo  "Symphonic  Es- 
pagnole,"  Three  Chopin  Etudes, 
Bartok's  Rumanian  Folk  Dances, 
Copland's  Ukelele  Serenade,  and 
Paganini's  "La  Campanella." 

Rudolph  Ganz 

The  eminent  composer,  pianist 
and  educator,  Rudolph  Ganz, 
gives  a  lecture  recital  under  aus- 
pices of  the  Women's  Committee 
of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  at 
Severance  Chamber  Music  Hall, 
Monday  morning  at  10:45,  the 
subject  being  "Listening  to  the 
Symphonies." 

The  committee  in  charge  in- 
cludes Mrs.  E.  J.  Kulas,  chairman, 
Mrs.  Carl  V.  Weygandt  and  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Nicholson.  Hostesses  are 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Carr,  Mrs.  Clare  Met- 
calf,  Mrs.  T.  R.  Evans,  Mrs.  Grace 
H.  Davies,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Stillwell 
and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Cobb. 

On  Sunday  Dr.  Ganz  lectures 
at  the  Quinn  School  of  Music  in 
Lakewood  for  the  children  at  2 
and  the  adult  classes  at  7:30. 

Elwefl  Premiere 

Maurice  Kessler  directs  the 
Oberlin  Musical  Union  Chorus 
and  Orchestra  in  the  premiere  of 
Herbext^h^eJ^^niphonic  cho- 
ral^\S»CJC^«icoln,  Requiem 
Aejtgr.nam,"  at  Finney  Chapel, 
Oberlin,  O,  Sunday,  February  lfi__ 
at  8,  with  Baritone  Daniel  Harris 
as  soloist.  .  v  — 


A  LINCOLN  "TONE  POEM." 


I 

I 


Mr.  Stahlberg  Conducts  His  Own  Composition 
at  Its  First  Hearing  in  New  York. 

If  one  could  forget-or  offset,  which  would  be 
far  more  to  the  wish  and  Intent  of  the  promoters- 
the  effect  of  an  Individual  musician  In  a  pro- 
gramme, even  one  of  less  merit  and  talent  than 
young  Mlscha  Elman,  then  Fritz  Stahlberg's  tone 
poem  "To  the  Memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
would  have  stood  out  far  more  prominently  at  the 
sixth  afternoon  concert  of  the  sixty-seventh  season 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  Carnegie  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  first 
performance  in  New  York  of  the  poem,  which  was 
completed  in  1903,  did  not  have  a  fair  and  earnest 
and  reverent  hearing  yesterday,  when  the  com- 
poser himself  led  the  musicians  in  the  reading  of 
his  own  score.  There  are  times,  though,  when  one 
wishes  that  a  new  work,  which  should  Invite  the 
most  serious  attention,  might  not  be  Interfered 
with  or  hampered  in  the  least  by  the  putting  for- 
ward of  one  of  the  most  widely  acclaimed  and  pop- 
ular virtuosos  of  the  moment. 

The  new  work,  for  such  it  may  be  appropriately 
called  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  New 
York  public,  was  last  on  the  programme— Haydn's 
Symphony  in  O  major  being  first  played  by  the 
orchestra,  and  Mr.  Elman  then  playing,  with  sym- 
pathy and  fine  Instinctive  intelligence,  the  Mendels- 
sohn concerto  in  E  minor.  Despite  its  great  ap- 
plause for  this  performer,  there  is  no  Intent  to 
remark  unfavorably  in  any  way  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  audience  toward  the  "feature  piece"  of  the 
afternoon.  That  audience  was  large,  careful  in  Its 
attention,  but,  despite  the  excellent  and  ample  ex- 
planatory notes  of  Mr.  Stahlberg's  work  and  the 
especial  significance  of  the  occasion  on  which  it 
was  played,  it  may  be  felt  that  a  happier  place  on 
the  programme  for  a  new  composition  would  have 
meant  more  for  the  composer  and  his  work. 

Victor  Herbert,  who  first  conducted  this  tone 
poem  when  he  wae  leader  of_  the  Pittsburg 
Orchestra,  in  March,  1803,  was  there  to  hear  it 
conducted  by  the  young  composer  himself,  who 
was  playing  under  Mr.  Herbert's  leadership  while 
he  was  writing  the  tone  poem.  In  general,  tne 
Philharmonic  Society  responded  nobly  to  Mr.  Stahl- 
berg's direction. 


Morton  Gould 

He  follows  Gershwin's  footsteps-in  reverse 


/^eorge  Gershwin's'  fabled  progress  from  Tin  Pan  Alley  to 
v-7  Carnegie  Hall  has  a  current  counterpart  in  the  career 
of  composer-conductor  Morton  Gould.  This  young  New 
Yorker's  success  in  incorporating  jazz  rhythms  into  "serious" 
modern  music  parallels  Gershwin's,  but— unlike  the  Rhapsody 
in  Blue  boy— he  got  his  start  in  the  concert  halls  and  is  only 
now  getting  to  Broadway.  His  first  musical  comedy,  written  in 
collaboration  with  Betty  Comden  and  Adolph  Green  of  On  the 
Town  fame,  is  scheduled  for  New  York  early  in  December. 

Born  December  10,  1913,, Gould  showed  his  musical  hand 
early.  The  1918  Armistice  is  said  to  have  inspired  him  to  go 
to  the  piano  for  the  first  time  and  play  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever.  His  first  published  composition  appeared  when  he 
was  6.  Unalarmed  by  this  precocity,  his  parents  encouraged  it 
with  study  but  refused  to  exploit  him  as  a  prodigy.  Music- 
school  courses  and  private  training  were  followed  by  jobs  at 

2™  *City  MU8ic  Hal1  and  NBC-  At  2I>  he  was  signed  by 
WOR-Mutual,  where  for  nine  years  he  conducted  and  ar- 
ranged his  own  orchestral  programs.  Meanwhile  the  country's 
leading  symphonies  played  such  Gould  compositions  as  Cow- 
boy Rhapsody,  Lincoln  Legend,  Latin- American  Symphonette 
His  best-known  opus,  Pavanne,  is  also  a  dance-band  favorite 
Concert  arrangements  of  popular  songs  have  been  another 
Lrould  success  (his  record  album,  After  Dark,  sells  briskly) 
Alter  his  show  opens,  he  plans  a  return  to  radio  with  more 
ot  these,  probably  including  some  new  hits  by  Morton  Gould 


To  composer-conductor-arranger-pianist  Gould,  music  is  serious  business. 


